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A NOTE ON " HORNS OF CONSECRATION" 



In my article on 'The Origin of the Doric Entablature/ the 
suggestion was made that the Minoan objects commonly called 
" horns of consecration" were in reality seats of honor, for the 
nobility or for the gods. 1 A very interesting parallel from 
Ecuador has been brought to my attention by Captain Francis 
M. Barber, U. S. 
N. (retired), to 
whom I am also 
indebted for the 
photograph of a 
specimen in the 
American Mu- 
seum of Natural 
History, in New 
York. 2 Several 
hundred stone ob- 
jects like that here 
reproduced (Fig. 
1) have been dis- 
covered within 
an area about 
twenty miles in 
diameter on the 
summits of hills 
in the province of 
Manabi, Ecua- 
dor. These have been published with profuse illustrations by 
M. H. Saville. 3 They were found in irregular groups of one to 

i A.J.A. XXI, 1917, pp. 129 ff. 

2 Exhibit 33082. The photograph is reproduced by the courtesy of the 
Museum. 

3 Contributions to South American Archaeology, Antiquities of Manabi, 
Ecuador, I, pp. 23-49, pis, IV-XXVII; II, pp. 88-123, pis. XXXII-XLI. 




Figure 1. — Stone Seat from Ecuador. 
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five in the remains of the foundations of houses; the upper part 
varies in shape from a wide arc, less than a semicircle, to a deep 
U with nearly square angles; the upper edges usually turn out- 
ward as in the illustration, but in some examples this turn is 
absent. The great majority are borne on crouching human or 
animal figures, though in some cases the pedestal is a square block 
decorated on its anterior face with various human and animal 
forms. Mr. Saville does not agree with Mr. Gonzalez de la Rosa 1 
that these objects were portable altars for sacrifices to the sun and 
moon, the discovery of clay images of men seated on exactly similar 
objects 2 proving conclusively to him that they were seats copied 
from a wooden prototype. He believes, however, that they may 
have served as household idols, maintaining that "in ancient 
times, seats were not commonly used by the people at large, but 
that their use was confined to the higher classes, and for ceremonial 
occasions." 3 In support of this view he quotes Dr. Fewkes' opin- 
ion 4 in reference to seats of stone and wood from Porto Rico: 
" These stools were probably used both secularly and ceremoni- 
ally, serving at times as seats of honor, in the house of the caciques, 
who themselves occupied duhos on state occasions/ ' He also cites 
the description by Im Thurm 5 of wooden seats still used by the 
Indians of British Guiana: — "low seats or benches hewn from 
solid blocks of wood. . . . These benches are from six to ten 
inches high, and they are so carefully scooped and shaped to fit 
the body of the sitter, that they are comfortable as any cushioned 
stool could be." Finally he translates a passage from Father 
Cobo, 6 in reference to the ancient Peruvians, which, save for the 
form of the seat, exactly describes the situation which I con- 
ceived to exist in ancient Crete, as shown by the miniature fresco 
from Cnossus. 7 "They do not have in their houses, seats, 
benches or any kind of chairs because all men and women sit on 

l( Las Caras de TEquateur et les Premiers Re'sultats de 1' Expedition G. 
Heye sous la Direction de M. Saville/ Journal de la Soc. des Americanistes de 
Paris, N. S., Vol. V, No. 1, 1908. 

2 Saville, op. cit. II, pis. LXXXVI-LXXXVIII. 

3 Saville, op. cit. II, p. 106. 

4 'The Aborigines of Porto Rico and Neighboring Islands/ Twenty-fifth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1907, pp. 
202-207. 

6 Among the Indians of Guiana, pp. 297-298, London, 1883. 

« Historia del Nuevo Mundo, Vol. IV, lib. 14, Ch. IV, p. 172, Seville, 1890-95. 

» A J. A. XXI, 1917, p. 119, fig. 1. 
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the ground, excepting the caciques or great lords, who, by favor 
and privilege of the Inca, use chairs inside and outside of their 
houses, the which are called duho, and they were little stools of 
wood, worked out of one piece, two hand-breadths long and one 
high, similar in their forms to an animal. . . . They have 
the upper surface concave in order to fit the body of the man." 

Leicester B. Holland. 
Department op Architecture, 
University op Pennsylvania. 



